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Eric Steuer (00:02): 


Welcome to Open Minds from Creative Commons. I'm Eric Steuer. We're celebrating Creative Commons 
20th anniversary with this podcast, a series of conversations with people working on the issues we're 
involved with in subjects we're excited about. On today's episode, | speak with Lila Bailey. She's the 
Policy Counsel for the Internet Archive, which means she's their lead lawyer. Lila's made it her mission 
to use policy and technology to democratize access to culture and knowledge. She's an advocate for 
libraries and archives and the people that they serve. Earlier in Lila's career, she worked at Creative 
Commons where she and | were colleagues. In our conversation, lila talks about what the Internet 
Archive does and how her role there works. We also talk about digital lending, the Archive's National 
Emergency Library project, and the publishing industry's response to it, and our shared concern about 
the platformization of content that can't be archived for posterity. | hope you enjoy this conversation 
with Lila Bailey. 


Eric Steuer (01:07): 


I'll assume that most people listening know what the Internet Archive is, at least in general terms, but | 
would bet that there's a lot of people that actually don't know that much about what the Internet 
Archive does, especially not the full array of what the Internet Archive does. So when you meet 
someone who's not intimately familiar with the Archive and they want to know what it is, what do you 
tell them? 


Lila Bailey (01:36): 


Sure. | think a lot of people, when they think about or talk about the Internet Archive, they think about 
big numbers, like billions of webpages and all these petabytes and terabytes of data. | like to tell them 
that what the Internet Archive is at its core and at its foundation is people. The 135 or so employees of 
the Internet Archive are some of the most intelligent, passionate, amazing people that I've ever had the 
privilege to work with. We've got librarians, engineers, we've got facilities operators, we've got people 
who keep our servers running. It's just a really amazing group of folks. So | like to start off with our 
library and our people. 


Lila Bailey (02:21): 


And then of course we have our collections, and most people that know the Internet Archive probably 
know us from our most famous service, the Wayback Machine. So back in the 90s, our founder, 
Brewster Kahle started the Internet Archive as pretty much literally that, an archive of the Internet, 
because at that point there was no way to know, no way to remember what a website looked like the 
day before or the week before or the year before. Now, today, we have just about everything you can 
imagine. We have a television news archive, we have a live music archive, we have a video game 
archive, literally with an emulator where you can go in and you can play those old computer and console 
games right in your browser. And we've got books, books, books, books, books, so many books, and we 
have periodicals and we have all kinds of weird quirky collections of all kinds and stripes. 


Lila Bailey (03:19): 


So the Internet Archive is really a collection of collections and really has so much to offer, especially here 
in the pandemic. | know a lot of people are digging deep and finding some of the weirder quirkier things 
we have available on the Internet Archive. 


Eric Steuer (03:35): 
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And then how do you describe your role as policy counsel for the Internet Archive, keeping in mind that 
like Creative Commons, the Internet Archive is now made up of thousands of thousands of people and 
we all wear a lot of hats in these roles, but what do you describe your job as being? 


Lila Bailey (03:50): 


My role is mainly to help policymakers and governments understand what the Internet Archive is and 
does. Honestly a huge part of my job really is coalition building with other like-minded organizations like 
Creative Commons and Wikipedia and Mozilla and all those other like-minded open oriented 
organizations and libraries. 


Eric Steuer (04:15): 


And how did you get interested in this work? 


Lila Bailey (04:17): 


It's kind of hard for me to talk about how | got into this without telling my whole life story. So | will try to 
do this in kind of a shorter way as | can, but basically | grew up on the East End of Long Island. My 
parents were kind of starving artists and the East End of Long Island at that point in the 80s was just this 
cultural desert, there was really nothing around. And I was just this sponge, anytime | could get to the 
library, | would go to the library and just get the books and, oh man, it was just the best. We would 
always be watching MTV, I'd be taping things off the radio. 


Lila Bailey (04:50): 


And so | was always really invested in music and literature. | was a singer. | took every kind of dance 
lesson, a music lesson | could take as a kid, but | didn't have a lot of access. | didn't have a computer. | 
didn't have the Internet at home, wasn't until | got to college in 1995 that | had my first real access to a 
computer. But so | go through this whole period of my early time being a musician, | was a poet, | was 
the editor of our college literary magazine and | was really involved in all the arts and culture and just 
kind of absorbed as much as | could. 


Lila Bailey (05:27): 


| graduated in 2000, which was, basically what I think of as the beginning of the Internet although | know 
there's kind of a long history that happened before that, but for me, that was really the beginning. My 
first job out of college was at Conde Nast publication. So | was working at this big traditional publisher 
and | had a computer that was on the Internet at work and | found live journal. So | was working in 
publishing in the corporate creative department and | found live journal and | just became completely 
obsessed, not only with the ability to write and be published immediately, but also the ability to get 
immediate feedback from people in this whole community. And then | remember really clearly the day 
somebody showed me Napster, but it blew my mind. It was really this incredible Library of Alexandria of 
everything you can imagine. And | was really smitten by the abundance, the ease of access and the 
abundance of all of this stuff that my whole life I've been really limited from both by my geography and 
by my financial resources. | was just completely smitten by it. 


Lila Bailey (06:36): 


Despite all of my interaction with the arts over time, the first time | ever heard the word copyright was 
when Napster got shut down because of copyright. And it really bothered me. It really worried me that 
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this resource for abundant access to creativity, to knowledge, to music, to arts, to culture, to all of this 
stuff was maybe going to go away. And other thing is | was working in traditional publishing at the time 
and actually pretty disillusioned by it. | had thought going to work for publishing | was going to get to 
edit magazine articles and things. But really what | realized was the whole thing was really just designed 
to sell ads. And there were these men in suits who got to decide what got published because it would 
sell ads. And then | contrasted that with live journal where nobody was deciding what I can say. 


Lila Bailey (07:31): 


And so, | was really smitten and infatuated with the idea of the Internet as this way of getting rid of the 
gatekeepers, this way of me being able to have direct access to the bands | loved because they were 
online too. You can talk to them, you could talk to your favorite authors. And it was really just this time 
of having access to the people and the art and the culture that | loved. So Napster gets shut down. And 
at that point in time, I'm realizing publishing, this traditional publishing thing really isn't my career path. 
And I had studied, in college | had studied philosophy, and what do you do with a philosophy degree? 
Honestly think, but most of those folks ended up going to law school. And so a lot of people have been 
pointing me in the direction of law school, but | didn't know what | would do with it really. But then 
these two things kind of came together and | was like, well, | really care about the Internet. | see this as 
the most powerful tool for the communication of human ideas and creativity. 


Lila Bailey (08:41): 


Frankly, since the invention of writing itself, | need to make sure it keeps existing. | need to make sure 
it's used for good. And so | applied to law school, | got into Berkeley. | chose Berkeley because it had the 
first of its kind clinic for law technology and public policy. It was the only place really in the country that 
was thinking about the public interest of technology and the Internet. And man, once | got to Berkeley, | 
read [Larry Les X code 00:09:13] in a class. And | saw a lecturer, Fred von Lohmann from the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation came and gave a lecture on, at that point, it was a Grokster case making its way 
through the courts at that point. | was completely hooked. 


Lila Bailey (09:27): 


So that's kind of how I got my early start. And then I was in that clinic, and my very first client as a 
student in the law technology clinic [inaudible 00:09:36] y was the Internet Archive. And so that's when | 
met Brewster, that's when | learned about the Internet Archive and just saw what it was doing. And my 
project was, how do we work with copyright law? I say, get around, but it wasn't. It was actually really 
how do we figure out how to do this? How do we make this stuff available and not have the law come 
and crush us like they cross Napster. And so that was the beginning. 


Eric Steuer (10:02): 


Your description of Napster really resonates with me because that was very much what my experience 
with it was as well. There was a handful of bands like Metallica being the most obvious one that were 
very vocally opposed to Napster because they saw it damaging their careers and hurting their sales and 
fair enough, but the way that | was using it, and it sounds like you were too, was not about downloading 
music that you could already hear for free on the radio or see on MTV, it was about finding everything 
else. It was a portal into all of the rare and obscure music that was out of print and that you couldn't 
have even bought if you wanted to, because it was just unavailable. It was a way to find live versions and 
weird cover versions of songs and remixes, including like the sort of early scene of fan remixes, just sort 
of unauthorized remixes people taking a stab at and making new versions of songs. 
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Eric Steuer (10:51): 


It was such a fundamental piece of my musical education. And | remember even at that time, so 20 plus 
years ago, thinking like, | understand why some of these bands hate Napster, but at one point do like we 
value the idea of it being an educational resource or an archive or a trove or a way to expose everyone 
else in their work to an audience. 


Lila Bailey (11:14): 


That's exactly right. When | was living in New York, there would be all these cool bands that would come 
through, and people would ask like, Hey Lila, do you want to go see this band? And I'm poor. | don't 
have infinite money to go buy tickets for things. And so | would go on Napster and | would listen to a 
couple of tracks. And if it was something | liked, | would say, yes, I'm in, | would buy tickets to the show. 
And if | really love the show, | buy the CD at the show, I'd support that artist right there and then. So in 
my mind there was no, it wasn't anti-artists in any way. It was like, there were fewer gatekeepers over 
here at Napster. So it was just how to find the stuff you loved. 


Eric Steuer (11:56): 


One of the things that the archive does is act as a digital library. So how does this work? And although 
there are some obvious things | can think of, how are digital libraries different from what people might 
typically think of when they think of libraries? 


Lila Bailey (12:10): 


I think most people, when they think of a library, they think of a building, they think of a place, or maybe 
a room ina school. Maybe it's a room, maybe it's a building but they think of a place. And they think of a 
place that has stuff, usually books, but there are music libraries, there are film libraries, there are film 
reference libraries, there's all kinds of libraries out there in the world. But I think most people probably 
think of a building that has books. And has librarians, so nice people who will help you find what you're 
looking for. And it's really those collections that | think people really think of as that's what a library is. 


Lila Bailey (12:50): 


So digital libraries, really the only way a digital library is different is that those collections are presented 
through a website instead of by walking into a room and pulling them off the shelf. Obviously on the 
backend, there's a lot of metadata that goes into that. We have librarians and staff whose whole job it is 
to make sure that the metadata on the various different items in collections are accurate so people can 
find what they're looking for. And we try to have search tools, search tools will never be as good as a 
librarian. Anybody who says librarians are going to be obsolete is just wrong. In my opinion, the people 
who can just be like, there's this book | saw on Oprah the other day and the cover was red, those people 
that, | don't think any Al is ever going to get there. But anyway, and the Internet Archive as a digital 
library, has physical collections. We own physical materials. We own literally millions of physical books 
and physical 78 RPM records and microfilm and microfiche and these old cool educational film reels and 
things. 


Lila Bailey (14:05): 


So we have all of these physical items that are stored away in a climate controlled, physical repositories, 
which you can go and visit. There's one in Richmond, California. There's another one in Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania. We also have servers, and we also have engineers who are responsible for presenting that 
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material in a way that's hopefully relatively findable and relatively intuitive when you go on there and 
you're like, okay, I'm looking for information about this topic. And | think most people think that the 
traditional libraries are moving more and more into having digital services that are attached to them. 


Eric Steuer (14:43): 


Over the past year, there's been this very public battle over copyright taking place that involves the 
Internet Archive. Can you explain what the National Emergency Library was and how it worked? 


Lila Bailey (14:57): 


Sure. | have to take a step back and say how our digital lending program worked before the National 
Emergency Library to describe what the National Emergency Library was. Since 2011, the Internet 
Archive has been taking physical books that it owns either because they purchased the physical copy or 
somebody donated the physical item to the Internet Archive, scans that book, and then the physical 
book, as | said, goes off into these carefully climate controlled repositories that keep the physical items 
safe. And then the digital item, the digital book, is then loaned out to one user at a time. If the book is 
probably in copyright. And again, it can be kind of hard to know if something's in copyright or not, books 
that are more modern books or we assume are in copyright. And so they are protected using the same 
technical protection measures that the publishers use when they lend out books like the sort of popular 
bestseller type books. 


Lila Bailey (16:01): 


So people can come to the Internet Archive, check out a copy of a book if it's available, and then they're 
the only person that has a copy of that book until that loan expires and then the next person in line can 
get access to that book. So that's the project in a program that we call Controlled Digital Lending. If you 
go to our open library website, that's our book interface, you can go through and you can find what 
books are available to borrow from the Internet Archives. 


Lila Bailey (16:25): 


Now, in March of last year, so one year ago, | guess this sort of appropriately timed conversation for us 
to be having. So about a year ago, we were hearing from our library partners who we've worked with in 
this Control Digital Lending program. Again, for years and years, we've been working with libraries to do 
this work, that they were going to be closing. And we heard before, the students heard that probably 
people weren't going to be coming back after, they were going to go home for spring break and not 
coming back. What could we do as the Internet Archive to help ensure that students that were being 
sent home from colleges and universities around the country are still going to be able to have access to 
these library collections? 


Lila Bailey (17:09): 

And so, we realized that we needed to be able to serve a purpose that frankly our CDL program wasn't 
built for, it was really built for this one person at a time model, really more for older books, more long 
tail books, those kinds of things. But we were being asked by our community to try to help meet a 
classroom need. And we realized there was going to be a need for multiple people to have access to the 
same book at the same time. 


Lila Bailey (17:38): 
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So we talked to a bunch of different partners in the library community. We reached out to library 
associations, to our partners, to university presses, a few of them. And we said, we're thinking about 
suspending our waitlist, is what we called it. Basically what that means is there was no waitlist. Anybody 
who wanted access to that book, get access to it simultaneously. There was still the technical protection 
measures. There was no ability to republish it or make copies of it, keep a copy. So in our minds, there 
were still controls in place, but multiple people could have got access to the same book at the same 
time. And the library world and the universities that we were partnering with were absolutely thrilled 
that we were willing to do this. And again, | think we should remember that at that point in March, 
everybody kind of thought this was going to last maybe a couple of weeks or a couple months. 


Lila Bailey (18:32): 


And so, we were thinking, all right, we need to have a resource that's available to schools, teachers, 
students, that's going to get them through the end of the academic year. Even from the outset, we were 
very clear in our messaging that authors and publishers could opt out of this, but because we were 
moving really quickly and we needed to respond to literally an absolute emergency in our community 
and hundreds of libraries were closing their doors, we basically flipped a switch and made it possible for 
multiple people to get access at the same time. And again, teachers, students, researchers, librarians 
were thrilled, absolutely thrilled that we did this. Authors and publishers were less thrilled. They were 
going through the same pandemic, the same fear cycle, the same sense of uncertainty. And | think it's 
fair to say they lashed out, they latched onto this as something that was very scary to them in this time 
of uncertainty. 


Lila Bailey (19:37): 


And there was a big pushback in the media at that point. Some pretty prominent authors said, whoa, 
whoa, whoa, this seems scary. We don't like this. And we heard them when they came to us and said, 
take it down. We did it. We actually increased our team of folks at that point who were responding to 
those, maybe doubled or tripled that team of people that was responding to those materials or those 
requests. We were processing that stuff as fast as we could. But in June, right in the middle of the 
pandemic, honestly it was the same week that there were the riots over George Floyd's murder by 
police. It was a really tumultuous and crazy time. Then that is when four global media conglomerates 
decided to sue us for lending books to children in a pandemic. 


Lila Bailey (20:28): 


We were honestly shocked. | will say completely stunned. We understood the rhetoric and we 
understood why they were saying what they were saying, but we really were stunned because we were 
taking things down at a clip and we were really trying to be as accommodating as possible to those 
claims. And so we were truly stunned. So that lawsuit continues today, and it was not just about the 
National Emergency Library, it was actually about the original Control Digital Lending program. The 
National Emergency Library is maybe one page out of 50 in the whole lawsuit. So it's really not about the 
National Emergency Library, | think it was a kind of a nice media hook for them to not look like total 
jerks for suing a library in the middle of a pandemic. 


Eric Steuer (21:17): 


So how's Controlled Digital Lending different than what someone might encounter at their local library? 
So I'm a member at my local library, | can check out eBooks and other digital materials through their 
website. So how does what you do differ from that? 
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Lila Bailey (21:33): 


So the difference between the version that is serviced through, say like Overdrive or Libby, is those are 
under a license from the publisher. The eBook has been licensed. What we do is we own the book, and 
we scan it, and we lend it out in a different format. That's the difference. The publishers and authors 
are, they really want this digital licensing model to be the future of libraries. This idea of, oh, you can 
just buy something once and that's it. | don't think they've ever particularly liked that. And now with 
digital, they're trying to change the terms that have been in existence between libraries and publishers 
and readers for centuries. 


Eric Steuer (22:20): 


| know some of this stuff is sensitive to talk about, but to the extent that you can, | want to know, have 
the publishers demonstrated any willingness to talk about this or do they see this almost exclusively as a 
matter to be dealt with legally? 


Lila Bailey (22:35): 


We've said publicly that we would love to just talk to them. ARL, Association of Research Libraries put 
out a statement calling on the publishers to call off the lawsuit and talk, and what | can say is the lawsuit 
is still going. 


Eric Steuer (22:49): 


In practical terms, for people that use and rely on libraries, what do you think is at stake here? What are 
you worried about that might happen? So what might arise out of this situation that not only affects the 
way that the Internet Archive operates, but that actually affects the way that digital lending works at 
libraries generally? 


Lila Bailey (23:12): 


There are kind of two separate things | worry about, and | will separate them for you. One is libraries 
have a vast trove of materials that are simply not available in a commercial way for any cost, for any 
amount of dollars. There have been studies done that show that copyright has, like these extended 
lengthy copyright terms have really led to this problem of older works that are no longer in print, 
basically disappear. They just go away and are unavailable. And the only place that those things exist 
really at this point is on the shelves of our libraries. 


Eric Steuer (23:58): 


Or you can find them on Amazon or eBay, but they're listed at like $300 because they're out of print. 
And so they've taken on this quality of being virtually inaccessible to the average person. 


Lila Bailey (24:09): 


Exactly. Right. So there is a secondary market, so you may, if you get lucky, you may be able to get it on 
Amazon or you may be able to find it in a used bookstore somewhere, but libraries have literally 
invested billions of dollars in their collections. And for the vast majority of those works, those materials 
that they've invested in, they don't exist anywhere else. And we also have a generation of people who 
are growing up finding information on screens. For most of us, if we can't find it on the Internet, we just 
assume it doesn't exist. We just assume it's not out there. So libraries really need to be able to meet 
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people where they are, especially during a pandemic when we can't be anywhere except in our houses 
and in our cars and maybe sitting outside a library in our car using the WiFi hotspot. 


Lila Bailey (25:00): 


And so, for libraries to be able to meet people where they are, they need to be able to take those 
collections and share them in a responsible, controlled way, the way they have been doing, just in a 
digital format, just in a different format. That's really all it is. The same number of copies are in 
circulation, the purchased copy is still being used in the same numbers. It's just in a different format. For 
Controlled Digital Lending, | think it's really important to have it for the past, looking backwards, to be 
able to fill in this gap in this whole of the 20th century, that there's just all these works that are 
essentially disappeared, that libraries can continue to make available and to make accessible to people. 
So let's think one that | worry about, and that's Controlled Digital Lending, and | think Controlled Digital 
Lending is a very reasonable, responsible, frankly common sense answer to that problem. 


Lila Bailey (25:56): 


Now, there's a whole other thing that | worry about that Controlled Digital Lending really doesn't solve, 
and that is content that's born digital. So there's eBooks, there are a lot of eBooks that are being 
published today that have no physical equivalent. Certainly in the textbook industry, they've gone to a 
digital-only model because ha ha you can't resell your textbook and get half your money back or 
whatever they, you have to just keep repurchasing the same thing over and over. And we see that with 
Amazon. Amazon has a whole bunch of just, it's Kindle only, and those Amazon titles are not available to 
libraries. There was just a Washington Post article last week by Jeffrey Fowler talking about the fact that 
Amazon doesn't deal with libraries. It won't sell books to libraries, it won't license books to libraries, not 
on any terms, 


Eric Steuer (26:44): 


Right. So there's this ecosystem of the culture that's being created here is only accessible through these 
commercial platforms. So there's a handful of companies that control all the distribution around it, and 
then there's no way to archive it or collect it or organize it. And we're not talking about minor works 
necessarily, increasingly these are major works and they're the kind of works that subsequent culture is 
going to rely on as its foundation. 


Lila Bailey (27:09): 


Exactly. That's right. So that's just books. Now, when you think about all of the other stuff, all of our 
culture that is now existing on streaming platforms, social media platforms, there's a huge amount of 
culture that's happening on TikTok. How can libraries get that and save it or preserve it for future 
generations for research purposes? It's Oscar season, and Nomadland is one of the films that have been 
nominated. Now you can only see Nomadland if you have that particular streaming service, you can't get 
that from a library. There's no way for a library to do that, to provide that access. And so, we are running 
a huge risk as a society of, well, what happens if and when, any of these platforms just disappear, 
because for business reasons they're gone? Who's going to make sure that that academy award winning 
movie is anywhere? That anyone can have access to it in the future? 


Lila Bailey (28:11): 


So libraries think about the longterm. Libraries think about making sure that materials are going to be 
available at 100 years, 500 years. Most of these commercial services are thinking about the next 
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quarter, maybe the next year or kind of at the furthest. And so, libraries and content industries have 
always lived side by side. And there has always been a bit of tension there, because, okay, yes, libraries 
make things available for free and competing with free is hard. We've heard many, many times in the 
copyright wars, but there's a fairness there because the libraries buy that content. The libraries purchase 
it. And so there's a big revenue stream that's happening for publishers and so it's worth it. But what | am 
really, really, really worried about is there's this whole new crop of content creation and distribution 
that has no historical relationship with libraries and has no mechanism whatsoever for dealing with 
libraries. And | think we're going to be at a big loss in 10, 15, 20 years when we can't look back and know 
what happened, frankly, in our culture. 


Eric Steuer (29:26): 


Yeah. And it's not even possible really to create cultural collections of your own in a personal way 
anymore. It used to be that everyone you knew had a record or CD collection, a book collection, a movie 
collection, and it's just increasingly rare to be able to even do that anymore, there's a lot to think about. 
So for my last question, let me set this up by saying that no matter what side of the debate that you 
might be on, it seems to me that it is not arguable that when we talk about the Internet, we always hear 
from these big commercial enterprises and the interests that represent them far more and far more 
loudly than we hear from entities that represent the general public or the average people. And | think 
that's why people are in such admiration of the work that the Internet Archive does. 


Eric Steuer (30:11): 


So what do we need to do to move towards a version of things where archives, libraries, these projects 
that are all about the distribution and access to and preservation of knowledge and culture. What do we 
need to do to make sure that they are more fully represented in the public debate? And how do people 
get involved with that? 


Lila Bailey (30:30): 


That's a question I think about every single day, Eric. It was a hard question and it's an important one. So 
| think | am completely delighted with Creative Commons most recent strategy, and this whole idea of 
the open community needs to do better in terms of getting involved. All of these open communities are 
literally open. And | think the thing that we, | put you in this category, that we loved about the late 90s, 
early 2000s' Internet was that it felt like a community. | think it can feel like a community and it's big and 
it's overwhelming, but just remember that really on the other side of this it's people, and those people 
want to hear from you. And so what I will say is the Internet Archive is always taken volunteers of all 
kinds, literally people who come and pour wine at our events when we're allowed to have them again, 
to people who help scan films and make things available to people who help make our code better to 
people who edit our Wiki, make the metadata of our books better, all of that. 


Lila Bailey (31:42): 


So there's ways that you can get involved and I'm sure Creative Commons has a million similar kind of 
opportunities. Obviously Wikipedia, you can edit an article. There's so many different ways to be 
involved in these communities. In terms of the policy conversation, especially if you really care about 
the issues that | was just talking about, about sort of the future of libraries, there is literally a new 
organization that just was launched a couple months ago in January called Library Futures. And that's 
what they're for. Honestly, they are there to just make sure libraries keep existing and they are brand 
new and they are looking for passionate community members to come in. It's starting with librarians, 
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but we're going to need a lot more than just librarians. And so this is an organization that | am 
volunteering with all of my myriad spare time, and | just think they have the potential to do a lot of 
good. 


Lila Bailey (32:38): 


So go to libraryfutures.net, join the Slack, get in the conversation and help us think about... Kind of going 
back to [inaudible 00:32:48] a little bit, because this is Creative Commons and, a lot can be done with 
norms and markets and code. We want to change the law. Copyright law gets in the way sometimes, but 
boy, can we do a lot with other tools? And when we come together, so let's make a publishing platform 
that competes with Amazon. Where is that? Where is the open source community publishing platform 
where you can self publish and actually get your stuff to people who love you and love your work and 
are going to support you? That could exist. There's band camp, whereas band camp for authors? 


Eric Steuer (33:23): 


No, it's good. The reminder that these communities are open. And by design, they are accessible to 
people who want to join them and be a part of making this perspective more widely heard. So thank you 
for that reminder. 


Lila Bailey (33:38): 


Yeah. And you can do it from wherever you are right now, get on Twitter and just start tweeting at 
people, get in a slack and start talking to people. There really are very few barriers to entering into these 
communities. That's literally what we're here for. 


Eric Steuer (33:55): 


All right, Lila Bailey. Thank you so much for your time. | always enjoy talking to you and especially loved 
hearing from you today, getting all this good insight into the work that you do. Thank you. 


Lila Bailey (34:03): 


This was really fun, Eric. Thanks so much for having me. 


Eric Steuer (34:15): 


Thanks for listening to Open Minds from Creative Commons. Special thanks to the Broke For Free whose 
track Day Bird you heard at the beginning of this episode, and you're listening to right now. It's available 
under the Creative Commons attribution license, meaning it's free for anyone to use. You can find it at 
the free music archive, freemusicarchive.org. Please subscribe to our show so you don't miss any of our 
conversations with people working to make the Internet and our global culture more open and 
collaborative. We'll be back soon with another episode. Talk to you then. 
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